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IN  our  last  number  we  g-ave  our  leaders  a  picture  of  a 
family  of  Hedsrehogs,  Here  we  have  another  interesting 
little  family  to  introduce  to  them.  These  animals  are  usually 
called  Guinea-Pigs.  Their  scientific  name,  however,  is 
Cohayas.  They  are  quite  plentiful  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
though  they  are  not  indigenous  to  that  region;  that  is,  they 
would  not  be  found  there  had  they  not  been  brought  from 
some  other  country  by  man.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  being  brought  from  (xuiana  ot  Brizil 
IVIany    of   our    readers 
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will  doubtless  recognize 
them  as  the  little  pets  they 
used  to  raise  in  the  "Old 
Country." 

They  are  found  in  their 
native,  wild  state  in  var- 
ious parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, principally  in  Guiana, 
Peru  and  Brazil,  where 
they  lead  a  nocturnal  life, 
that  is,  thej-  roam  about  in 
the  night,  and  remain  in 
their  burrows  or  concealed 
in  the  herbage  during  the 
day. 

In  size  these  pretty  lit- 
tle animals  are  scaruly 
larger  than  rats,  and  their 
flesh  is  said  to  have  rath- 
er an  unpleasant  taste- 
Yet  they  have  been  raised 
as  domestic  animals  since 
a  very  early  period,  even  before  their  introduction  into 
Europe.  At  least,  that  is  the  judgment  of  naturalists,  who 
infer  that  such  was  the  case  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
marked  by  large  black  and  yellow  patches  on  a  white  ground, 
a  peculiarity,  they  say,  "which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  nature,  as  no  wild  mammal  is  ever  marked  in 
different  ways  on  each  side  of  its  body." 

When  in  captivity,  Guinea-Pigs  manifest  no  intelligence, 
they  seem  entirely  absorbed  in  .satisfying  their  material  wants, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  any  consciousness  of  caresses 
bestowed  on  them.     As  the  females  i)roduco  a  good  many  at 

birth,  and  the  young  ones  arc  fitted  for  rojiroduction  at  a 


very  early  age,  it  naturally  results  that  they  multiply  rapidly. 
Buffon  stated  that  a  single  couple  might  have  a  progeny  of  ^ 
thousand  within  the  year. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  which  is  not  very  often  met  with 
amon  J>ic.mmals,  that  of  the  young  ones  coming  into  the 
world  almost  wholly  developed,  their  size  alone  excepted. 
This  is  the  case  with  Guinea-Pigs.  In  fact,  when 
they  are  born  they  can  follow  their  mother  about  and  eat  and 
suck;  for  their  teeth  are,  even  at  this  early  age,  very  strong. 
Guinea  Pigs  may  ver}  easily  be  fed,  for  they  will  eat  bread 
roots,      vegetables,      and' 


grasses.  Ithasbeen  com- 
monly thought  that  they 
never  drink;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  When  their 
nutriment  is  of  a  dry 
nature,  and  they  have 
water  within  reach,  they 
use  it. 

Almost  worthless,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  the  reason 
which  has  induced  man, 
for  so  many  ages,  to  rear 
them  in  a  state  of  domes- 
ticity. The  smallness  of 
their  size  and  the  unsav- 
oriness  of  their  flesh 
place  them  very  low  among 
animals  which  are  fit  for 
food.  It  must  be,  there- 
fore, from  curiosity,  rather 
than  with  any  real  views 
of  profit,  that  the  Guinea- 
Pig  has  been  naturalized  in  Europe,  and  that  a  place  is  some- 
times assigned  it  among  domestic  animals. 


Look  on  tuk  CHKERiTt,  Sidk. — It  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  have  a  fretful  disposition.  It  takes  the  fragrance 
out  of  one's  life,  and  leaves  only  weeds  where  a  cheer- 
ful disposition  would  cause  flowers  to  bloom.  The 
habit  of  fretting  is  one  that  grows  rapidly  unless  it 
be  sternly  repressed;  and  the  best  way  to  overcome 
is  to  try  always  to  look  on  the  cheerful  side 
things. 
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OX  the  lOtli  of  Djcember  the  High  Council  of  Zion  met  in 
Far  West.  On  this  day,  and  at  this  council,  Elders  John 
E.  Page  and  John  Taylor  were  ordained  to  the  apostleship,  to 
fill  up  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve,  under  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  and  Brother  Heber  C.  Kimball. 

Joseph  and  his  friends,  who  were  fellow-prisoners  with  him, 
saw  the  close  of  the  year  1838  in  chains  and  dungeons,  and 
surrounded  by  enemies,  who  threatened  that  if  any  iudge,  or 
jury,  or  court  of  any  kind  should  clear  any  of  them,  they 
should  never  get  out  of  the  State  alive.  When  you  read 
what  is  here  written,  children,  can  you  wonder  that  civil  war 
has  come  upon  the  nation,  or  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord  has 
been  kindled  against  the  people  who  could  commit  such 
wickedness?  Joseph  had  told  the  people  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  He  had  taught  them  the  plan  of  salvation.  To  do 
this  was  not  a  crime;  but  because  he  did  so,  he  and  his  breth- 
ren were  thrust  into  prison.  When  people  refuse  to  receive 
the  message  the  Lord  sends  unto  them,  and  turn  round  and 
cruelly  persecute  His  messengers,  their  situation  becomes  full 
of  peril,  for  they  cut  themselves  off  from  mercy. 

In  the  Legislature,  attempts  were  made  to  pass  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  an  investigation  of  the  disturbances;  but  an  investiga- 
tion was  not  wanted  by  the  Lsgislature.  The  men  in  power 
ware  themselves  mobacrats.  Their  conduct  would  not  bear 
investigation.  They  knew  that  very  well.  Boggs,  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  State  had  taken  part 
in  the  scenes  of  violence  in  which  the  (Saints  had  suffered. 
They  had  urged  on  the  mobs,  who  had  killed  and  plundered 
and  abused  the  Saints.  What  had  they  to  gain  by  investiga- 
tion? While  they  held  the  power  no  plan  could  be  carried 
out  that  would  bring  the  truth  to  light  in  an  official  form  in 
that  State. 

In  the  meantime  Joseph  and  his  fe'.low-prisoners  and  the 
Saints  at  Far  West  were  not  silent  respecting  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  endured  and  from  which  they  were  then 
suffering.  Petitions  and  memorials  were  drawn  up  and  signed 
and  sent  to  the  Legislature.  The  Government  of  the  State 
was  to  be  left  without  excuse.  Justice  was  to  be  sought  and 
the  facts  plainly  set  forth.  If  State  authorities  refused  to 
render  justice,  they  at  least  could  not  say  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which  required  their  action. 

At  Far  West  the  people  were  busily  employed  in  making 
preparations  to  leave  the  State.  They  had  no  choice  but  to 
leave;  unless,  indeed,  they  wanted  to  stop  and  be  killed.  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  who,  when  Thomas  B.  Marsh  aposta- 
tized and  J  >avid  W.  I 'atten  was  killed,  became  the  President 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  was  very  active  in  taking  measures 
for  the  removal  of  the  poor  and  helpless  Saints  with  the  rest 
from  the  State.  At  a  public  meeting  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  business  of  removing  and  to 
provide  for  those  who  had  not  the  means  to  carry  them  out  of 
the  State.  Tpon  mction  of  President  Brighan  Y'oung  at  that 
meeting,  the  brethren  present  entered  into  a  covenant  to  stand 
)iv  and  assist  each  other  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  in 


removing  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  they  would 
never  desert  the  poor  who  -were  worthy,  till  they  should  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  exterminating  order  of  General  Clark, 
wTio  was  acting  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  State.  They  also 
resolved  to  make  exertions  to  remove  the  families  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  other  prisoners  first.  Upon  these  resolu- 
tions the  committee  acted,  and  exerted  themselves  to  raise 
means  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Joseph's  family  left  Far 
West  for  Illinois,  under  the  care  of  Brother  Stephen  Mark- 
ham,  on  the  7th  of  February, -is:!',),  and  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  opposite  Quiney,  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  On 
the  14th  President  Brigham  Y^oung  had  to  leave  Far  West 
for  Illinois.  The  persecution  against  him  was  so  bitter,  and 
the  mob  was  so  determined  to  kill  him,  that  he  had  to  flee, 

Joseph  and  his  companions  still  lay  in  prison,  suffering  in 
bonds.  They  had  lain  there  some  time  when  they  demanded 
a  habeas  corpus  from  Judge  Turnham,  one  of  the  County 
judges.  This  was  granted,  but  with  considerable  reluctance. 
After  the  investigation,  Sidney  Rigdom  was  released  from 
jail  by  the  decision  of  the  judge.  But  the  remainder  were 
committed  to  prison.  Sidney  Rigdon  also  returned  to  the 
jail  w'th  the  rest,  to  wait  until  he  had  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  get  away.  The  mob  was  threatening  that  if  any  of  the 
brethren  were  liberated  they  should  never  get  out  of  the 
country  alive.  The  sheriff  and  jailor  were  friendly  and  Sidney 
Piigdon  was  let  out  of  the  jail  secretly  in  the  night.  While  in 
prison,  he  had  indulged  in  a  murmuring,  dissatisfied  feeling, 
and  had  declared  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
nothing  compared  to  those  he  had  endured. 

The  men  who  released  him  warned  him  to  get  out  of  the 
State  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  A  body  of  men  pur- 
sued him,  but  the  Lord  perserved  him  and  he  was  enabled  to 
reach  Quiucy,  Illinois,  in  safety. 

The  condition  of  the  Saints,  when  they  reached  Quiney,  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  was  truly  pitiable.  Stripped  of  their 
property,  they  had  been  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives  from  the 
State  of  Missouri  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter.  This,  too, 
in  a  land  where  liberty  was  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
people  of  Quiney,  upon  beholding  their  sufferings  and  wretch- 
edness, were  moved  to  compassion.  They  called  meetings, 
and  took  immediate  steps  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  most 
destitute  and  to  give  employment  to  those  who  were  able  to 
work. 

Elder  Israel  Barlow  left  Missouri  for  Quiney  in  the  fall  of 
1838.  AVhile  on  his  way  he  passed  through  the  southern  part 
of  Iowa  Territory,  and,  being  in  a  destitute  condition,  he  made 
his  wants  known  and  found  friends  who  assissted  him. 
Among  others,  he  met  with  Doctor  Isaac  Galland,  to  whom 
he  told  the  situation  of  the  Saints.  His  recital  enlisted  the 
sympathies,  or  interest,  or  both  united,  of  the  doctor,  and  he 
immediately  took  active  steps  to  bring  the  town  of  Commerce 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  brethren  as  a  place  suitable  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Saints.  The  accounts  which  Joseph 
received,  while  in  prison,  led  him  to  encourage  the  brethren 
in  securing  a  location  there.  A  committee  of  brethren  was 
appointed  at  Quiney  to  go  and  look  at  the  land  in  Iowa  Terri- 
tory and  to  confer  with  Doctor  Galland,  and  select  suitable 
locations  for  the  Saints. 

The  Church  felt  the  absence  of  Joseph  very  much.  The 
sympathy  ol  every  Saint  was  aroused  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
fellow-prisoners.  Faith  was  exercised  in  their  behalf  and  fer- 
vent prayers  were  offered  to  the  Lord  to  deliver  them  from 
their  enemies.  With  their  prayers  and  faith  they  also  united 
works.     On  the  25th   of  March,   1839,    Brothers  Heber  C 
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Kimball  and  Theodore  Turley  started  from  Far  West  to  see  the 
Governor  of  Missouri.  They  procured  copies  of  the  papers 
by  which  Joseph  and  the  other  brethren  were  held,  and  also 
carried  petitions  with  them  from  the  prisoners  and  others  to 
the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State.  The  Governor  was  absent; 
but  they  saw  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  papers  they  brought  were  all  the  documents  by 
which  Joseph  and  his  companions  were  kept  in  custody,  as 
they  were  illegal.  After  seeing  him,  the  brethren  then 
started  to  find  the  Supreme  Judges,  and  get  writs  of  habeas 
corpus;  but  they  could  not  get  them.  The  papers  were  imiier- 
fect;  there  was  no  order  of  commitment;  and  without  it  the 
Judges  would  not  grant  the  writs.  To  our  little  readers  wo 
will  say  that  habeas  corpus  means:  have  the  body.  A  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  issued  to  deliver  a  person  from  false  imprison' 
ment  or  to  remove  a  person  from  one  court  to  another. 
(To  he    Continued.) 
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BY  ELDER  C. 


(Continiied.", 

ARRIVING  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  lOtb, 
Elder  C.    accompanied  Elder    S.   to  the  residence  of 
Mrs.   G.,   a  cousin  of  the  latter,  who  gave  to  both  a  very 
kind  welcome  to  a  very  cozy  home,  where  they  decided  to 
stay  a  week  or  two  po  as  to  enable  Elder  S.  to  recuperate,  as 
his  health  continued  very  poor.     They  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  their  kind  hostess  and  hor  husband,  who  introduced  them 
to  some  very   nice  people  among  their  neighbors.     While 
spending  an  evening  with  the  family  of  a  3Ir.    Watson,   the 
Elders  were  invited  to  attend  a  spiritual  seance,  to  be  held  at 
the  residence  of  a  somewhat  noted  medium,  on  the  following 
•evening.     Accordingly,  in  company  with  Blr.  Watson,  their 
host,    hostess  and  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they 
proceeded,  next  evening  to  the  place  where  they  were  to 
witness  the  spiritual  manifestations.     On  entering  the  hall  of 
the  medium's  residence,  they  were  ushered  into  a  room  about 
fifteen  by   twenty-five  feet  in    size,    nicely    carpeted    and 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  chairs  to  accommodate 
about  thirty-five  persons.     These  were  ananged  around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  table.     As  the 
Elders  and  their  party  entered  they  took  .^eats  in  the  ehairs, 
most  of  which  were  already  occupied  by  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  previously  arrived.     At  precisely  half  past  seven, 
the   medium,   who   had  been  sitting  near  the  table,   aro.se, 
walked  to  the  door  of  the  room  by  which  the  people  had 
entered,  and  locked  it,  remarking  that  ^he  did  not  want   the 
circle  to  be  disturbed.     She  then  proceeded  to  collect  twenty- 
five  cents  from   each   person  present.     The  nieciiuin  was  a 
rather    large-framed,      portly,     masculine-looking     woman. 
Afier  collecting  the  admission    fee  from  each  person,  she 
proceeded  to  state  that,  though  i-he   did   not  feel  very  well, 
she  knew  no  reason  why  they  could  not  have  a  good  "circle;" 
that,  when  she  re.signed  her.self  to  the  control  of  the  spirits, 
she  could  not  be  held  responsible,    whether  good   or  evil 
spirits  spoke   through  her;   that  if  tho.se  present  earnestly 
desired  truth,  truthful  .'spirits  would  be  attracted,  but  if  they 
had  come  there  "with  a  lie  in  their  mouths,"   lying  spirits 
would  probably  come  and  communicate  with   them   thrmigh 
her.     Or.  closing  her  brie!  remarks,  she  seated  herself  where 


she  could  join  hands  with  those  on  each  side  of  her.     Those 
sitting  on  the  chairs  around  the  room  then  joinjd  hands, 
thus  making  a  complete  circle.     All  was  still  as  death  for  a 
few  moments,  when  the  medium  began  a  series  of  spasmodic 
movements   and  jerkings   of   her  limbs   and   body.      These 
jerkings  became  more  and  more  violent,  until  it  seemed  as 
though    the    medium     must    certainly    be    suffering    most 
excruciatingly.     Elcer  C.  became  at  first  nervous  and  then 
decidedly  alarmed,  and  wondered  why  some  one  did  not  try 
to  relieve  the  medium,   whose  countenance  and  movements 
seemed   to   indicate   that  she  was  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Just  as  his  nervousness  and  alarm  were  reaching  a  culmin- 
ating pomt,  an  experienced  spirituali-t,  who  sat  next  to  him, 
and  who   had   evidently  been  present  on  similar  occasions 
before,  assured  him  that  the  medium  felt  no   pain  whatever, 
that  she  was  quite  unconscious,  and  that  her  strange  appear- 
ance and  movements  were  cau.sed  by  the  spirits  who  were 
trying  to  get  control  over  her  body.     At  length  the  medium 
began  to  beckon  urgently  for  Elder  S.   to  come  forward,  at 
the  same  time  trying  very  hard  to  speak  to  him,  but  failing. 
Elder  S.  took  a  seat  directly  in  front  of  and  close  to  the 
medium,  being  directed  to  do  so  by  members  of  the  circle. 
She  took  his  hand,  motioning  as  if  to  write  on  his  palm   the 
initials   "W.    S,  '      She  still  manifested  violent  .symptoms. 
Some  one  said  if  Elder  S   could  guess  who  among  his  dead 
relatives  the  initials  stood  for,  the  medium  would  be  relieved, 
and  the   spirit;  could   talk  to  him.     But  Elder  S.   failed  to 
guess   the   person's   name   indicated   by   the    initials.      The 
medium   gasped    and   tried   to   speak   but   could   not.      She 
would  pick    and  pull  at  his  clothing,   and   act  and  gesticu- 
late as  if  he  had  on  some  garment  that  was  very  obnoxious  to 
her.     Finally  the  medium  became  motionless  and  quiet,  when 
a  spirit,  sjieaking  through   her,   said:    "The   spirit  who  just 
tried   to   speak   through  the  medium   failed  because  it  was 
inexperienced  in  controling  a   medium.      Immediately  the 
medium  became  silent  and  motionless  again,  save  that  she 
breathed  heavily.     After   sitting  thus  a  few  moments  .she 
again  commenced  a  series  of  jerks  and  spasmodic  movements, 
which  lasted  a  minute  or  two,  when  a  spiiit,  that  seemed,  by 
the  childish   sprightly  voice,  to  be  that  of  a  little  girl,  gained 
control   of   the    medium    and    said:    "I'm    Caroline!     I'm 
Caroliuel"     A  middle  aged  lae'.y  in    the  circle  then  came 
forward  and  took  the  seat  in  front  of  the  medium,  and  from 
the  conversation  that  ensued  between  the  lady  and   the  spirit 
who  spoke  through  the  medium.  Elder  C.  surmised  that  the 
lady  had  lost  a  child  named  Caroline,  and  now  felt  that  she 
was  conversing  with  the  s|iirit  of  her  dead  darling.     Other 
spirits  continued  to  come  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
and  communicate  with  various  members  of  the  circle.     Every 
time  a  new  spirit  would  come  the  medium  would  seem  to  be 
in  great  distress  until  the  sjiiiit  "gained  comiilcic  control," 
as  it  was  explained  to  Eldek  C. 

At  length,  after  making  a  great  ado,  the  medium  beckoned 
for  Elder  C.  He  took  the  seat  in  front  of  her,  and  then 
she  commenced  to  act  just  as  she  did  with  Elder  S.,  trying  to 
speak  to  him,  picking  at  his  clothing  as  if  he,  loo,  had  on 
some  article  of  apparel  that  was  extremely  objectionable  to 
her.  After  vain  endeavors  to  make  known  who  the  spirit 
was  that  wished  to  communicate  with  him,  the  medium 
became  again  quiet  a/id  motionless  and  Eldkr  C.  took  his 
seat.  Other  spirits  came  and  communicated  with  persons  iii 
the  circle.  Sometinu-s  they  would  pretend  to  tell  where  lost 
papers  or  ar'ides  could  bo  found.  Other  spirits  would  give 
advice   on   lawsuits   or   love   and  business  matters.     But 
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Elper  C.  it  seemed  all  foolishness.  Even  if  the  spirits 
spoke  the  truth  alwaj's,  what  they  said  amounted  to  nothing 
so  far  as  permanent  benefit  to  those  who  believed  them  was 
concerned.  But  nothing  that  they  said  could  be  depended 
upon.  They  were  frivolous  and  trifling,  and  gave  no  infor- 
mation that  would  make  those  present  happier  or  better,  and 
persons  who  place  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the 
spirits  and  make  a  practice  of  consulting  spiritual  mediums, 
generally  have  their  minds  darkened  in  regard  to  the  precious 
truths  that  pertains  to  the  happiness  of  the  spirit  after  it 
leaves  the  body. 

There  is  only  one  reliable  channel  through  which  revela- 
tions or  communications  from  the  other  world  to  mortals 
in  this  can  come,  and  that  is  the  channel  of  the  holy 
priesthood,  and  all  messages,  revelations  or  communications 
coming  from  or  purporting  to  come  from  the  spirit  world  to 
this,  which  do  not  come  through  the  priesthood,  may  safely  be 
set  set  down  as  originating  in,  to  say  the  least,  an  unreliable 
source, 

Elder  C.  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  article  of  clothing 
which  he  and  his  companion  wore,  which  seemed  so  obnoxious 
to  the  medium,  or  the  spirits  who  controled  her,  was  the  one 
which  was  given  to  them  in  a  holy  place,  for  a  purpose  known 
to  the  wise  among  Latter-day  Saints. 
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BY  WILLIAM  FOTHERTXriHAM. 


(Confi'nued.) 

BEYOXD  Bardwan  wo  came  to  a  rhnk"e  called  Urjooi. pore, 
where  we  were  detained  several  hours  waiting  for  a  change 
of  bullocks.  While  at  this  point  a  Bengal  band  of  music 
composed  of  eight  perfornierscame  up  and  gave  us  a  serenade 
Their  musical  instruments  ineludfd  two  torn  tonis,  resemblirg 
nail  kegs  covered  over  with  rawhide,  which  they  u«ed  for 
drums,  by  beating  on  them  with  the  palms  of  their  hands 
instead  of  drum-sticks.  Thej  also  had  a  Hindustani  fiddle, 
which  I  mu.st  confess  I  have  not  the  ability  to  describe.  The 
balance  had  cymbals,  which,  from  appearance  and  sound,  were 
spoiled  in  the  making.  Their  productions  were  a  jargon  of 
discordant  sounds,  devoid  of  melody  and  harmony,  and  we 
were  glad  when  they  left. 

We  had  oniy  gone  a  mile  beyond  Munslepore  station  when 
the  bullocks  gave  out,  and  were  unable  to  proceed  any  farther. 
We  sent  a  peon  with  a  letter  to  the  baboo,  at  the  chokee, 
informing  him  of  our  situation  and  requesting  him  to  send  a 
few  coolies  to  help  push  the  wagons  to  the  ne.xt  station. 
After  waiting  for  half  a  day  a  squad  of  coolies  came  and 
pushed  the  wagons  through  the  bad  roads.  We  found  our 
journey  to  be  tedious  and  fatiguing.  Our  condition  in  the 
gharry  was  almost  intolerable,  having  to  sleep  on  the  edges  of 
Vjoxes,  except  when,  for  a  change,  we  would  lean  our  backs  up 
against  the  posts  which  supported  the  roof,  or  reverse  our 
position,  and  place  our  feet  against  the  posts  and  our  backs  on 
the  boxes.  The  inside  of  the  gharry  was  like  an  oven.  The 
sheet  iron  roof  sometimes  becoming  so  hot  that  we  could  not 
even  bear  our  hands  to  come  in  contact  with  it.  When  we 
got  out  of  the  wagons,  as  we  had  to  do  often,  to  roll  the 
wheels  and  help  the  poor  brutes  through  the  newly  macadam- 


ized roads,  we  found  the  reflseted  rays  of  the  sun,  quivering 
and  dancing  close  lo  the  surface  of  the  earth,  almost  unbear- 
able. 

As  we  arrived  into  the  Rajhmahl  hills,  a  rough,  precipitu- 
ous  country,  covered  with  jungle,  to  make  it  easier  on  the 
bullocks,  the  freight  contained  in  t^e  four  wagons  was  put  into 
five  carts,  which  were  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  wagons,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  had  two 
wheels  instead  of  four.  We  were  obliged,  for  our  own  com- 
fort, to  attend  to  the  stevedoring  of  the  cart  we  rode  in,  in 
order  to  make  as  even  a  surface  as  possible,  and  when  we  had 
done  our  be.st  in  stowing  the  freight  we  found  ourselves  more 
uncomfortable  than  in  the  wagons.  The  bullocks  were  so 
yoked  up  that  they  were  liable  to  become  unhitched  at  any 
time,  the  yoke  being  only  a  straight  stick  lying  across  their 
necks,  the  l)ullocks'  humps  keeping  it  in  place,  while  a  .small 
leatJier  thong  pas>iag  round  the  animal's  dewlap,  instead  of 
a  bow.  When  going  down  steep  hills  the  whole  weight  of 
the  load  would  be  on  the  poor  brutes'  necks.  The  bullocks 
would  get  out  of  the  rude,  primitive  yoke  when  they  pleased, 
and  we  counted  thirty  times  they  thus  became  unyoked  during 
two  days.  When  they  did  so  the  cart  tongue  would  drop 
down  with  a  jerk  on  the  ground,  and  we,  being  piled  up  on  the 
(op  of  the  freight,  close  under  the  sheet  iron  roof,  if  not  on 
our  guard  and  holding  on,  would  come  tumbling  out  on 
the  ground.  In  the  night,  while  asleep,  we  were  thrown  out 
on  different  oecas-ions.  The  driver  sat  behind  the  bullocks, 
guiding  them  with  string  lines,  which  passed  through  their 
nostrils.  However,  he  seemed  to  rely  more  upon  manipulat- 
ing their  tails  for  "hawing"  and  "geeing"'  than  he  did  upon 
t'le  'ines.  In  order  to  make  them  "'haw"  he  would  twist  the 
off  bullock's  tail;  and  when  he  wished  them  to  "gee"  he 
would  twist  the  tail  of  the  near  one. 

In  addition  to  the  teamsters,  or  '"gharrawans,"  we  had  along 
with  us  a  chuprassee,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  wagon 
master,  and  carried  with  him,  as  the  badge  of  his  authority, 
a  heavy  walking  stick,  the  top  part  of  which  was  covered  with 
tin.  This  officer  would  generally  accompany  us  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles,  when  he  would  be  released  to  oversee  the  return- 
ing wagins  o  the  chokee  he  started  from.  They  felt  the 
importance  of  their  position,  for  they  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiiing  their  greatness  to  travelers  and  villagers 
a.-^  they  strutted  along,  holding  prominent  to  view  their  glit- 
tering cudgel.  When  at  the  end  of  their  beat,  each  counted 
the  number  of  Ixixes  and  packages  under  his  care  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  his  successor.  The  gharrawans  and  chuprassee, 
before  leaving,  would  gather  round  our  wagon,  making  salams, 
by  bowiug  and  scraping,  which  the  Orientals  can  do  to  per- 
feciion,  importuning  us  for  "buxes,"  which  means  a  present. 
We  were  harangued  at  every  chokee  by  the  returning  team- 
sters in  the  same  manner.  Having  no  means  to  bestow 
presents  upon  them,  we  made  it  a  point  to  misunderstand 
them;  so,  when  they  commenced  their  clamor  for  "buxes",  we 
immediately  began  to  turn  up  our  beds  and  count  the  boxes 
otir  cart  or  wagon  contained,  which  was  the  operation  gone 
through  when  transfering  the  packages  from  one  chuprassee 
to  another.  Box  in  Hindustani  is  called  "sunduk".  They 
would  vociferate  "na  sunduk.     Buxes!" 

We  would  reply,  "Hindustani,  sunduks;  English,  boxes'" 
making  it  appear  that  we  supposed  they  wished  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  boxes  in  the  wagon.  They  would  continue  to 
labor  with  us  until  all,  in  turn,  had  done  their  best  to  convey 
to  our  minds  that  it  was  a  present  they  wanted.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  we  could  comprehend  was,   they  wanted  the 
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number  of  boxes.  By  keeping  on  this  tack  we  invariably 
wore  theoi  oat;  and  when  they  had  exhausted  their  explan- 
atory powers,  would  go  off  satisfied  that  we  were  novices  in 
the  language.  "We  crossed  the  Nudde  riyer,  which  was  very 
much  swollen  on  account  of  the  rains.  The  boats  used  for 
ferrying  were  similar  to  the  ones  in  use  on  the  Hoogly. 

We  daily  met  vast  numbers  of  travelers,  male  and  female, 
the  most  of  whom  were  returning  from  Benares  and  Allahabad, 
whither  they  had  been  on  pylgrimages.  The  men  weie 
generally  armed  with  swords  and  shields  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  Thugs,  who  are  not  uncommon  in  the=e  parts, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  exterminate  them. 

As  many  of  my  readers  are  unacquainted  with  the  term 
"Thug,"  1  will  turn  aside  from  my  narration  and  give  a 
chapter  on  the  nefarious  prusits  of  these  characters. 

"Thug"  is  from  the  Hindustani  word  "thaga,"  which 
means  a  cheat,  or  deceiver.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  religious 
society  in  India  the  members  of  which,  in  honor  of  the 
goddess  Kali,  the  wife  of  Siva,  murder  their  fellows  and  live 
upon  the  booty  obtained  from  their  victims.  In  the  South 
of  India  they  are  known  as  stranglers,  who  use  the  catgut 
noose.  They  have  existed  and  followed  their  avocation  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Before  the  English  held  sway 
in  India,  this  class  of  characters  were  protected  by  the  native 
chieftains,  who,  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  proceeds  taken 
from  the  unfortunate  victims,  receiving  it  under  the  guise  of 
land  rents,  fostered  and  encouraged  Thugism  by  winking  at 
their  practices.  So  quietly,  secretely,  and  systematically 
did  Ihese  organized  bands  of  robbers  and  assas.sins  perform 
their  work,  that  the  East  India  company's  enlightened  govern" 
ment,  with  all  its  vigelance  was  in  full  power  a  long  period, 
before  they  were  aware  that  such  deeds  were  being  perpe- 
trated, and  when  the  judicial  authorities  began  to  grapple 
with  it,  they  were  sorely  baffled  in  trying  to  get  the  guilty 
parties  convicted. 

(  To  he  Confirmed . ) 


The  G-reat  Wall  op  China.— The  great  wall  of  China  wag 
measured  in  many  places  by  Mr.  Unthank,  an  American 
engineer,  lately  engaged  on  a  survey  for  a  Chinese  railway. 
His  measurements  give  the  hight  at  eighteen  feet,  and  a 
width  on  top  of  fifteen  feet.  Every  few  hundred  yards  there 
is  a  tower  twenty-four  feet  square,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  The  toundation  of  the  wall  is  of  solid  granite, 
Mr.  Unthank  brought  with  him  a  brick  from  the  wall,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  200  years  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  In  building  this  immense  stone  fence  to  keep  out  the 
Tartars,  the  builders  never  attempted  to  avoid  mountains  or 
chasms  to  save  expense.  For  1,300  miles  the  wall  goes  over 
plain  and  mountain,  and  every  foot  of  the  foundation  is  in 
solidj  granite,  and  the  rest  of  the  structure  solid  masonry. 
In  some  places  the  wall  is  built  smooth  up  against  the  bank  or 
canons,  or  precipices,  where  there  is  a  sheer  decent  of  1,000 
feet.  Small  streams  are  arched  over,  but  in  the  larger  streams 
the  wall  runs  to  the  water's  edge,  and  a  tower  is  built  on  each 
side.  On  the  top  of  the  wall  there  are  breastworks,  or 
defenses,  facing  in  and  out,  so  the  defending  force  can  pass 
from  one  tower  to  another  without  being  exposed  to  any 
enemy  from  either  side.  To  calculate  the  time  of  building  or 
cOst  of  this  wall  is  beyond  human  skill.  So  far  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  is  concerned,  it  surpasses  everything  in 
ancient  or  modern  times  of  which  there  is  any  trace.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt  are  nothing  compared  to  it. 
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CROSS-SHAPED    FLOWERS. 


1 


OXE  of  the  most  numerous  and  distinct  orders  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  that  of  "Crucifenv."  It  is  so  called 
because  of  the  flowers  being  cross-shaped.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  "crux,"  (a  crose)  and  "fero," 
(I  bear).  The  flowers  are  composed  of  four  petals,  that  are 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  They  have  six 
stamens,  four  of  them  long,  and  two  short.  The  seeds  are 
contained  in  long  pods,  like  those  of  the  mustard. 

To  this  order  belong  some  of  the  most  useful  vegetables 
and  beautiful  flowers,  such  as  the  cabbage,  turnip,  radish, 
mustard,  horse-radish,  water  and  garden  cress,  and  others;  of 
flowers  the  ten-week  stocks,  wall  flowers,  rocket,  sweet  alyssum 
and  candytuft.  There  is  also  a  plant  included  in  this  order 
called  woad,  which  yields  a  blue  dye  similar  to  indigo. 

The  cabbage  plant  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  where 
it  grows  wild  along  the  shores  and  cliffs  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  the  wild  state  it  has  no  appearance  of  a  head,  thus 
forming  a  striking  corftrast  to  cultivated  varieties. 

Turnips  grow  wild  in  Europe;  but  they  are  very  different 
from  the  plants  ffrown  in  the  garden,  being  small  and  unfit  for 
use.  Cultivation  has  made  this  vegetable  a  good  article  of 
food. 

The  r.idish  is  indigenous  to  China.  The  original  plant  is 
very  small  and  spindling,  tough  and  fibrous.  The  cultivated 
roots,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  are  considered  a  fine 
table  luxury,  and  are  excellent  in  salads. 

The  mustard  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  important  as  a 
condiment  for  cooked  meats,  was  brought  originally  from 
Europe.     Black,  or  common,  mustard  is  a  native  of  Asia. 

The  horse-radish  plant,  the  grated  root  of  which  is  also  used 
as  a  condiment,  is  from  France,  where  it  grows  in  damp  and 
marshy  places. 

"Water  cress,  found  in  running  brooks  and  springs,  is  used 
as  a  salad.     It  is  native  to  the  Tnited  States. 

Garden,  or  curled,  cress,  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose 
that  the  water  cress  is,  was  brought  from  Eastern  Europe. 

Those  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  called  stocks  were 
originally  from  Europe.  From  the  wild  single  flowers  they 
have  been  changed  to  fine  double  varieties. 

The  wall  flower  is  of  a  yellow  color  and  of  a  very  agreeable 
fragrance.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  flower  gardens,  and  is 
indigenous  to  Europe. 

The  rocket,  a  favorite  perennial  flower  among  florists,  grows 
wild  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

Sweet  alyssum,  a  common  garden  flower,  of  a  white  color, 
is  much  valued  for  its  fragrance,  which  resembles  that  of 
fresh  honey.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere. 

Candytuft,  a  modest  little  border  plant,  cultivated  for  its 
bright  white  flowers,  is  destitute  of  perfume.  It  is  indigen- 
ous to  Spain. 

The  woad  plant  is  a  native  of  the  British  Lsles.  It  is 
occasionally  cultivated  for  the  leaves,  as  they  yield  a  dye 
similar  to  indigo,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted.  Hi.story 
tells  us  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  used  the 
leaves  ot  this  plant  to  give  a  blue  color  to  their  bodies  when 
thoy  went  to  war.  Prom  this  custom  if  is  said  the  common 
vulgar  Iterm  of  "blue  devils"  originated,  a  phrase  which  no 
reader  of  the  Instructor  would  use  in  conversation. 
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HE  present  number  closes  the  Twelfth 
Volume  of  the  Lnstructor.  Twe'.ve 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  effort 
was  made  to  publish  a  paper  spcciall.y 
designed  to  instruct  and  please  the 
young^  people  of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Twelve  years  ago  grave  doubts  were 
entertained  and  expressed  by  many  about 
the  probable  success  of  such  a  venture. 
Room  for  doubt,  however,  no  longer  exists.  Its 
success  has  become  an  established  fact. 

The  lN.STJircTOR  has,  probably,  had  its  full 
share  of  the  '  'ups  and  downs, ' '  trials  and  troubk  s, 
incident  to  the  early  existence  of  a  magazine  or 
other  periodical;  but  if  we  ever  had  the  least  reason 
to  feel  discouraged,  we  have  less  now.  We  have 
aw  i\  s  felt  that  we  were  laboring  in  a  gocd  cause,  and 
that  the  existence  of  some  such  medium  of  instruc- 
tion was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  in  our  midst. 
And  this  consciousness,  rather  than  the  support  we  have 
received,  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  has  terded  to  encourage 
us.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  many  Iriends  and  patrons  of 
the  Instructor,  for  us  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  borne 
with  us  in  our  failings  in  the  past  with  a  great  deal  of  patience. 
How  far  we  have  succeeded  in  furnishin^:;  in^trucling  and 
interesting  reading  and  giving  our  patrons  the  full  worth  of 
their  money,  we  leave  them  to  judge.  That  we  have  not 
reached  perfectior,  that  there  is  room  for  much  improvement 
in  ths  Instrictor,  we  are  probably  as  well  aware  as  any  one. 
It  shall  be  our  pleasure  to  make  improvements  in  our  paper 
as  fast  as  our  circumstances  and  the  support  we  receive  will 
warrant  us  in  doing.  We  intend  to  have  the  coming  volume 
jiresent  a  better  appearance,  typographically,  than  the  past 
volume  h  i-;  and  we  expect,  also,  to  present  many  new  attrac- 
tions in  the  matter  which  we  shall  publish.  We  have  the 
promise,  from  many  of  the  best  writers  in  our  community,  of 
articles  from  their  pens,  which  will  embrace  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  and  which  will,  in  style  and  quality,  be  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  our  readers. 

Our  community  is  growing.  The  taste  for  good  reading  is 
also  increasing.  This  is  especially  noticeable  among  the  young. 
In  view  of  these  facts  we  naturally  look  for  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  demand  for  our  paper.  It  has  been  our  aim  in 
the  past,  and  we  intend  that  it  shall  be  in  the  future,  to  have 
the  Instrictor  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  requirements 
of  the  people,  for  whose  special  benefit  it  is  published.  Al- 
though the  title  of  our  paper  would  indicate  that  it  is  intended 
more  particularly  for  children,  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
it  equally  well  adapted  for  those  of  more  mature  years.  From 
the  beginning  the  LvsTRUCTf)R  has  presented  quite  a  departure 
from  the  usual  style  of  children's  magazines.  We  prefer  to 
regard  children  as  sensible  beings,  j  ossessed  of  reasoning 
powers  and  discrimination,  capable  of  understanding  truths 
when  told  them  in  plain,  simple  language.  W^e  see  no  rea.son 
why  reading  intended  for  them  should  consist  of  silly  twaddle 


and  nonsensical  stories,  illustrated  with  absurd  and  unreason- 
able pictures,  such  as  children's  papers  usually  contain.  Our 
object  has  been  to  instruct  our  readers,  whether  they  be  young 
or  old,  and  we  have  abundant  testimony  that  our  paper  is 
read  with  as  much  interest  by  parents  and  grown  people 
generally  as  by  children. 

As  the  organ  of  the  Sunday  schools  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  we  have  endeavored  to  make  the  Instructor 
equally  adapted  f 'r  superintendents,  teachers  and  scholars. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  Sunday  school  matters 
within  the  past  few  years.  Their  importance  is  more 
generally  acknowledged  now  than  formerly.  The  leading 
men  in  every  Stake  and  Ward,  are  bestowing  more  of  their 
personal  attention  upon  the  training  of  the  children  on  the 
Sabbath  day  now  than  ever  before. 

Improvement  associations,  too,  have  been  organized  among 
the  young  men  and  young  ladies  in  all  of  our  settlements. 
In  these  societies  special  attention  is  given  to  the  religious, 
moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  members,  and  the  good 
effects  arising  from  them  are  already  apparent.  These 
societies  should  have  an  organ,  a  medium  through  which 
they  can  receive  instruction.  What  more  fitting  medium  can 
these  associations  have  than  the  Instructor.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  the  young  people 
especially.  And  it  will  afford  us  pleasure  not  only  to  publish 
instructions  suitable  for  these  various  societies,  but  to  give 
place  in  our  columns  for  literary  contributions,  if  suitable, 
from  any  of  their  members. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  a  growing  tendensy  among  our 
patrons  to  preserve  their  files  of  the  paper  for  binding.  Every 
subscriber  should,  i*"  possible,  do  this.  No  better  book  for  a 
family  can  be  had  than  a  bound  volume  of  the  In.strtctor. 
Every  family  library  should  be  supplied  with  it  in  this  form, 
and  it  should  certainly  be  in  the  library  of  every  Sunday 
school  and  Improvement  Association.  These  volumes  that 
are  now  being  published  will  doubtless  be  better  appreciated 
in  future  3'ears  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
ap)»arent  from  the  constantly  increasing  demand  there  is  for 
the  early  volume'^,  some  of  which  are  out  of  print.  Some 
subscribers  have  expressed  a  preference  for  getting  the  volumes 
from  us  in  a  bound  form.  Although  we  have  most  of  the 
past  volumes  on  hand  bound,  we  cannot  insure  to  furnish 
future  volumes  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  those 
wishing  them  subscribe  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  In 
that  case  we  can  as  easily  retain  the  papers  in  the  office  and 
furnish  the  volume  hound  at  its  completion  as  to  mail  the 
copies  as  they  are  is,sued. 

We  will  rely  during  the  coming  volume,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  upon  the  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  work  of  canvass- 
ing. The  Sunday  .school  .superintendents  and  teachers  in  many 
instances  have  rendered  valuable  aid  in  this  respect,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  continue  their  efforts. 

We  also  request  the  officers  and  members  of  the  various 
improvement  associations  and  all  others  who  feel  interested  in 
the  cause,  to  assist  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
In.structor.  If  they  take  hold  of  this  work  in  earnest, 
first  setting  the  example  by  subscribing  themselves,  and  then 
inducing  others  to  follow  their  example,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  can  afford  to  increase  the  size  of  our  paper  and 
make  of  it  a  more  worthy  representative  of  the  young  people 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 


TiiK  more  any  one  speaks  of  himself,  the  less  he  likes  to 
hear  another  talked  of. 


7^' 
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THERE  once  lived  a  very  good  inan,  whose  name  was 
Daniel.  He  lived  very  many  years  before  Jesus  Chrli^t 
was  born.  When  he  was  a  little  boy  he  was  taken  by  cruel 
mea  from  his  home  to  a  strange  land.  He  was  a  Jew,  and 
the  land  to  which  they  took  him  was  called  Babylon.  In  his 
new  home  he  was  brought  up  in  the  palace  of  the  kinjr. 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy  he  served  God,  and  kept  His  laws. 
He  would  not  do  anything  that  he  felt  was  wroiifr.  So  God 
loved  him,  and  gave  him  much  of  H's  Holy  Spirit.  So 
much  did  He  bless  him,  and  so  wise  did  He  make  him  that 
the  king  set  him  to  rule  over  a  great  part  of  his  kingdmu. 

Many  years  after  another  king  ruled  over  the  land.  His 
name  was  Darius.  He,  also,  loved  Daniel.  But  wiuked  men 
hated  him,  as  wicked  men  often  hate  those  who  are  good. 
These  bad  men  tried  to  kill  Daniel.  He  jirayed  'o  God  ihreo 
times  every  day.  So  they  got  the  king  to  nmky  a  law  that 
any  one  who  prayed  should  be  eai-t  into  a  den  of  lions. 

Did  Daniel  fear?  No.  Did  he  leave  off  his  praj-er»?  No. 
He  prayed  just  the  same  as  befcre.  He  knew  it  was  better 
to  obey  God  than  man. 
He  loved  God,  and  God 
loved  him — as  He  does 
all  men,  and  boys,  and 
girls  who  are  good.  But 
the  law  had  been  made, 
and  as  Daniel  would  pray, 
he  was  thrown  into  the 
den  to  the  lions.  The 
bad  men  were  very  glad, 
but  the  king  was  not,  for 
he  knew  that  Daniel  was 
a  just  man.  So  he  went 
very  early  in  the  morning 
to  the  lions'  den  and 
called  to  Daniel.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether 
the  wild  beasts  had  eaten 
him  or  not.  To  his  great 
joy,  Daniel  spoke  to  him. 
God  had  stopped  the 
mouths  of  the  lions,  and 
they  had  not  touched 
Daniel.     So  he  was  taken 

out  safe  and  sound.  Then  the  king  had  the  wicked  men 
and  their  families  cast  into  the  ilen.  G  )d  did  not  protect 
them,  for  the  hungry  lions  ate  them  all  up.  Ami  Daniel 
lived  to  be  a  very  old  man.  G.  E. 


^Ijuriasitie^  iu  |g,«mai[. 
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UNDER  the  above  caption  we  purpose  publi-hing  a  .series 
of  sketches  describing  the  mo^t  curious  articles  of  diet 
that  have  bcea  in  use  in  different  countries  and  ages.  Tt 
is  a  most  proliQc  subject,  and  one  we  think  that  can  be 
made  amusing,  entertaining  and  instruclive  to  our  reader--. 
Ta.stes  and  ideas  in  regard  to  gastronomy  differ  .so  much, 
even  among  the  most  highly  civilized  nations,  that  there  is 


scarcely  a  nation,  and  in  some  countries  scarcely  a  district, 
but  what  has  its  own  peculiar  food,  or  style  of  cooking  and 
serving  it.  Climate,  of  course,  has  much  to  do  in  forming 
the  tables  of  people. 

In  the  warmer  portions  of  the  earth,  the  inhabitants,  as  a 
ru'e,  live  upon  much  lighter  food  than  do  those  of  colder 
climates.  The  food  of  the  Icelander,  for  instance,  would  not 
suit  the  Tarter,  nor  would  that  of  the  Oriental  agree  with 
the  PolanJer.  People  inhabiting  cold  climates  invariably 
subsist  largely  upon  a  flesh  diet.  They  have  a  natural  craving 
for  (his  kind  of  food.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  a  greater 
amount  of  fat,  or  heat  giving  food,  is  required  to  keep  up  the 
animal  heat  of  the  bodv  'han  would  be  if  the  climate  were 
warmer.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Esquimaux,  and  other  tribes 
inba-biting  the  icy  regions  of  the  earth  live-almost  exclusively, 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  upon  the  fat  of  anim- 
als. Ifthey  wcreto  attempt  to  live  upon  a  rice  diet  they 
would  freeze  to  de-ith.  And  it  would  take  them  sometime 
if  they  were  transplanted  to  a  warmer  climate  to  become 
acclimiiiz^d  and  overcome  their  native  taste.  It  is  said  that 
some  ot  the  Russian  soldiers  while  in  London,  after  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon  in  l»\'>,  climbed  the  lamp  posts  and  drank  the 

train  oil  that  the  lamps 
contained,  so  great  was 
their  craving  for  their 
native  food. 

It  will  be  interesting  to 
trace  back  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the 
style  of  living  in  the  civ- 
ilized nations,  with  which 
our  readers  are  most  fa- 
miliar. They  must  re- 
member that  they  have 
not  always  been  so  highly 
civilized  and  cultivated 
as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  We  may  incident- 
ally show  that  the  ancient 
Britons  were  very  low  and 
barbarous  in  their  habit«> 
that  the  ancient  Scots 
were  man-eaters,  that  the 
early  Saxons  were  no  bet- 
ter, and  that  the  Picts 
picked  the  bones  of  their 
enemies  We  may  also  mention  that  the  Norsemen  and 
other  ancient  peojile  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies  from 
cups  uiaiie  from  human  skulls. 

Nit  only  is  there  much  that  is  interesting  about  the  kinds  of 
fo.fd  e  iten  in  these  various  countries  in  different  ages,  but 
ih>  luodes  Of'  serving  and  eating  it  are  equally  interesting. 

Then  when  we  come  to  the  uncivilized  races  of  the  world, 
we  find  that  their  food  and  stvles  of  preparing  and  partaking 
of  't,  present  an  almost  endless  variety. 

We  shall  proceed  witii  this  subject  in  the  next  number. 


Tnr.E^^Kss  — Zimmerman,  the  great  writer  says:  "If  you 
a-k  im  which  is  the  real  hereditary  sin  of  human  nature, 
do  you  imagine  I  shall  answer,  pride,  or  luxury,  or  ambition, 
or  egotism?  No:  I  shall  say  indolence.  Who  conciuers  indo- 
lence will  comiuerall  the  rest.  Indeed,  all  good  principles 
must  stagnate  without  mental  activity." 


S84: 
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BABT  WILL  WAKE, 


I  can  on-ly  just  re-raem-ber 

How  my  ba-by  broth-er  lay, 
In  His  nar-row  lit-tle  cof-fin, 

Ere  they  ear-ried  it  a-way. 

I  could  not  un-der-stand  tliem, 
When  they  told  me  he  was  dead; 

No  thought  of  lia-by  broth-er 

Could  be  linked  with  thoughts  of  dread. 

The  feel-ing  could  not  reach  me, 

As  I  looked  up-on  him  then, 
That  his  sleep  would  long  con-tin-ue, 

That  he  would  not  wake  a-gain. 

And  still  the  sweet  im-pres-sion 
Lin-gered  with  me  day  by  day, 

That  the  ba-by  soon  would  wak-en, 
And  be-gin  to  laugh  and  play. 

Oh !  fair  and  bliss-ful  child-hood ! 

So  in-no-cent  and  pure ! 
So  free  from  ev-er-y  sor-row. 

From  ev-er-y  pang  se-cure! 

I  since  have  learned  the  les-son, 
Why  it  is  that  mor-tals  grieve 

When  friends  they  love  and  cher-ish 
Of  earth-ly  homes  take  leave. 

But,  bless-ed,  glo-ri-ous  gos-pel. 
Thy  truth  gives  am-ple  scope 

For  ho-ly  peace  and  light  and  trust, 
And  pa-tient  liv-ing  hope, 

I  wish  that  all,  whose  ba-bies  die, 
Through-out  the  world  of  man, 

Could  know  as  we,  the  "Mor-mons"  know. 
The  hap-py  gos-j)el  plan. 

That  all  these  lit-tle  sleep-ing  forms, 

So  life-less,  cold  and  white, 
Will  wake  in  beau-te-ous  life,  and  with 

The  spirits  re-u-nite. 


That  all  the  faith-ful  moth-ers, 

And  faith-ful  sis-ters  too. 
Will  find  the  ba-bies  wak-ing. 

In  that  life  so  bright  and  new. 

Oh!  glo-ri-ous res-ur-rec-tion! 

For  this  the  Sav-ior  died ! 
I  think  this  one  sweet  gos-pel  truth 

Is  worth  the  world  be-side! 

And  yet,  the  faith  I  cling  to  now, 
,       Seems  scarce  a  step  be-yond 
The  in-fant  thoughts  I  cher-ished 
In  my  heart  so  pure  and  fond. 

0 !  Fath-er,  keep  my  heart  still  pure. 

And  wor-thy  to  par-take 
Of  that  blest  res-ur-rec-tion, 

And  see  the  ba-by  wake ! 

LULA. 


S  JJ  l<r  JD  J^-YT    XjESSOISTS, 
FOR    LITTLE    LEARNERS. 


aiSTORY  OF  JOSEPH    SMITH,    THE   PROPHET. — LEB80H  LXIV. 


Q. — How  did  Joseph  feel  after  giving  the  Twelve  the  keja  of 
the  priesthood? 

A. — He  felt  rolieved  of  much  care  and  responsibility. 

Q. — Where  did  he  start  for  with  his  wife  and  children  on  the 
13th  of  June,  184:5. 

A. — To  visit  his  wife's  ^-ister,  who  lived  near  Dixon,  Lee  Co., 
Illinois. 

Q.— What  happened  after  they  had  started? 

A. — A  letter  from  Judge  Adams  reached  Nauvoo,  stating  that 
Thomas  Ford  was  going  to  issue  a  writ  for  Joseph. 

Q. — What  did  Hyrum  Smith,  Joseph's  brother  do,  after  receiv- 
ing the  letter? 

A. — He  sent  William  Clayton  and  Stephen  Markham  as  fast  as 
possible  to  inform  Joseph. 

Q. — When  they  found  him  and  gave  him  the  letter  what  did 
he  saj'? 

A. — He  told  them  not  to  be  alarmed,  he  had  no  fear. 

Q  — Was  he  disturbed  while  on  his  visit? 

A. — Yes;  he  was  arrested  by  Joseph  H.  Reyno'ds,  sheriff,  and 
Harmon  T.  Wilson,  constable. 

Q. — Why  did  they  arrest  him? 

A. — They  refused  to  say,  but  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he 
objected  to  go  with  theni. 

Q. — Where  did  they  take  him  to? 

A. — To  Dixon,  and  then  to  Pawpaw  Grove. 

Q. — What  did  Joseph  do  while  he  was  here  as  a  prisoner? 

A. — By  request  of  some  of  the  citizens,  he  preached  to  them  on 
the  subject  of  marriage. 

Q. — Where  did  they  afterwards  lake  him  to? 

A. — To  Nauvoo. 

Q. — When  did  they  arrive  there? 

A.— On  the  30th  of  June,  1843. 

Q. — Who  went  to  meet  him  besides  tte  Nauvoo  Brass  Band? 

A. — His  brother  Hyrum,  his  wife,  and  many  citizens. 
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TSiE  i=7^2sra-oi-.iisr. 

N  previous  numbers  we  have  given  illustrations  of  and 
described  different  species  of  ant-eaters.  Here  we  have 
another  one,  but  very  unlilce  the  great  ant  eater,  the  porcu- 
pine ant-eater  or  the  armadillo.  It  is  called  the  P.mgolin, 
from  the  Javanese  wosd  Pangolhg,  meaning  to  roll  into  a 
ball. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  about  this  animal  is  the 
curious  covering  which  it  has,  reminding  one  of  the  ancient 
armor,  which  we  read  of  our  forefathers  having  used  centuries 
since,  specimens  of  which  now  exist  only  as  curiosities.  On 
account  of  the  peculiar  covering  which  nature  has  provided 
for  the  body  of  this  animal  it  is  not  usually  classed  with  the 
other  ant-eaters.  Its  method  of  feeding,  however,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ant-eaters.  Its  long,  flexible  tongue 
is  covered  with  a  gummv  substance  to  which  the  ants  adhere 
when  it  is  thrust  into  their  nest,  when  the  insects  are  at.  the 
mercy  of  the  Pangolin,  for  it  is  but  the  work  of  aa  instant 
for  the  animal  to  withdraw  its  tongue  and  devour  all  the  ants 
that  are  sticking  to  it. 

The  hair  of  the  Pangolin's  coat  is  glued  together,  so  as  to 
form  large  scales,  inserted  into  the  .-kin  in  nearly  the  same  way 
as  the  nails  of  a  man,  and  lapping  one  over  the  n-Viar  like  the 
slates    of   a    roof.       These 
scales  cover  the  whole  body 
and  legs,   except   the   belly 
and  lower  portions    of  thi 
head.      Hence,   from    thei 
strong    resemblance  to  rep 
tiles,  the  name  Scaly  Lizar 
has  been  applied  to    the- 
creatures. 

Pangolins  have  short  leg' 
furnished  with  stout  claw 
They  are  devoid  of  any  ex 
ternal  ear,  and  present  no 
trace  of  teeth.  Their  head 
although  elongated  in  shape, 
is  not    quite    so    long    nor 

eccentric    in   appearance    as  THE    PANGOLIN, 

that  of  the  great  ant-eater,  and  their  (ongue  is  le.-s  slender.. 
They  dwell  in  forests,  where  they  dig  burrows,  or  lodse  in  the 
hollow  of  trees.  When  they  are  attack.-d,  they  roll  them- 
selves into  a  ball,  like  the  armadillo;  at  the  same  time  their 
scales  are  erected,  forming  an  impregnable  buckler.  This 
family  possesses  several  species. 

The  Pangolins  are  of  medium  size;  they  never  exceed  a 
yard  in  total  length.  They  are  ntives  of  the  Old  World 
exclusively;  India  and  the  Malay  Isles,  the  south  of  China, 
and  a  great  part  of  Africa,  are  the  regions  which  have  been 
allotted  to  them  by  nature. 


SeedsThatPlantThemselves.— There  are  some  doz»n 
grasses  and  a  Brazilian  geranium,  whose  seeds  have  the 
property  of  boring  their  way  down  into  the  ground,  and  thus 
doing  their  own  planting.  They  are  furnished  with  awns, 
which,  twisting,  by  the  action  of  an  alt.>rnate  dry  and  moist 
atmosphere  upon  the  germs,  penetrate  into  the  -oil,  and  so 
hide  themselves  from  view.  In  some  species  their  prongs 
are  from  five  to  six  inches  long. 


CnEERKCLNESs  is  health,  melancholy  is  disease. 


^  o TJ I?. I o Tj s  OTJSTonyi:. 

AMONG-  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  Amer- 
ican continent  various  tests  of  endurance  and  modes  o^ 
torture  are  applied  to  the  young  men  before  they  are  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  warriors.  With  most  of  the  tribes  some 
act  of  courage  or  daring  or  endurance  is  required  of  every 
male  member  before  the  others  of  the  tribe  are  willing  to 
accord  to  him  a  character  for  bravery,  or  trust  him  in  any 
difficult  or  responsible  position.  With  some,  custom  requires 
the  young  aspirant  for  the  honors  of  manhood  to  show  his 
courage  by  slaying  some  desperate  and  dangerous  animal. 
Among  others  he  is  required  to  take  the  scalp  of  an  enemy. 
In  other  tribes  he  must  endure  the  greatest  fatigue  and 
abstain  from  eating;  while  among  some  tribes  he  is  subjected 
to  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  all  of  which  he  must  bear  with- 
out complaint  if  he  ever  wishes  to  be  considered  a  brave  man 
and  a  warrior. 

Among  the  Munduruous,  a  tribe  of  Indians  that  formerly 
inhabited  the  southern  bank  of  the  great  river  Amazon,  the 
manner  in  which  the  youths  are  initiated  into  the  ranks 
of  the  men  is  thus  described  by  an  eminent  writer: 

"The  reader  mus;  know  that  South  America  possesses  a 
great  number  of  ants,   many  of  which  sting  most  horribly. 

There  is,  for  example,  the 
muniri    ant,    a  great  black 
insect,  as  large  as  a  wasp  and 
with   as  venomous  a  sting. 
A  Then   there   is   the  fire-ant, 
S  whose    bite    is  just   like  a 
-  red-hot  needle  piercing  the 
flesh,    together    with    many 
others.       These     ants    are 
made    the    instruments    by 
which  the  courage  of  the  lad 
is  tested. 
_/     "On  the  appointed   day, 
the  candidate  for  manhood 
and  the  privilege  of  a  war- 
rior,   goes    to    the    council- 
house,    accompanied   by  his 
friends,    who  sing  and  beit  drums  to  encourage  him.     The 
old  men  then  proce.  d  to  the  test.     They  take  two  bamboo 
tubes,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  and  place  in 
each  tube  or  "glove"  a  number  of  the  fiercest  ants  of  the 
country.     Into  these  tubes  the  wretched  lad  thrusts  his  arms, 
and  has  them  tied  in  their  places,  so  that  they  cannot  fall  off- 
The  drummers  and  sinsers  then  strike  up,  and  the  candidate 
joins  in  the  song,  apparently  with  as  much  zest  as  any  of  his 
companions. 

"  Accomjianied  by  the  band  of  his  friends,  he  is  taken  round 
the  village,  and  made  to  execute  a  dance  and  a  song  in  front 
of  every  house,  the  least  symptom  of  suffering  being  fatal  to 
his  admission  among  the  men.  In  spite  of  the  agony  which 
he  endures— an  agony  which  increases  continually  as  the  venom 
from  the  stings  circulates  through  his  frame— the  lad  sings 
and  dances  as  if  he  were  doing  so  from  sheer  joy,  and  so 
makes  the  round  of  the  villacc.  At  last  he  comes  in  front  of 
the  chief's  tent,  where  he  sings  his  song  for  the  last  time, 
;ind  is  admitted  by  acclamation  to  be  a  man.  His  friends 
crowd  around  to  offer  their  congratulations,  but  he  dashes 
through  them  all,  tcai's  off  the  gloves  of  torture,  and  plunges 
into   the  nearest  stn^am,   whore  he   can    cool   his   throbbing 
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•WILLIE  1^   BL^ICIE,    THIE 


BY   G.    M.    O. 


PUNTING,  like  poetry,  has  followers  who  give  vent  to 
their  genius  in  effusions  rare,  slrange  and  singular; 
astounding  us  at  times  with  their  boldness  of  conception, 
and  puzzling  us  with  their  mysterious  and  ambiguous 
imagery. 

William  Blake  belonged  to  this  rare  class.  He  was  born  on 
the  2Sth  of  November,  1757,  in  Lindon.  His  father,  a 
respectable  hosier,  educated  his  son  to  follow  the  same  bu-'i- 
ness;  but  the  love  of  art  came  early  to  the  boy.  He  neglected 
his  mercantile  studies  for  those  of  the  fine  arts,  and  set  his 
parents  wondering  how  a  child  of  theirs  could  have  a  love  for 
such  unsubstantial  vanities.  It  is  said,  however,  the  boy  was 
privately  encouraged  by  his  mother;  and  the  love  of  designing 
and  drawing  grew  upon  him  untilhis  sole  desire  was  to  become 
an  artist.  Finally,  his  father,  pleased  with  bis  son's  persistence 
and  enthusiasm,  fancied  a  painter's  studio  would  be  a  more  fit 
place  for  him  than  a  hosier's  .shop.  An  eminent  artist  was 
consulted,  but  the  price  asked  for  instruct'on  was  so  large  the 
prudent  shopkeeper  hesitated,  and  young  Blake  declared  he 
preferred  learning  engraving,  a  profession  more  likely  to 
bring  him  bread,  at  least.  So  he  was  bound  apprentice  for 
seven  years  to  Basire,  the  engraver.  He  was  then  fourteen 
years  old. 

In  addition  to  Blake's  attachment  to  art,  he  had  displayed 
his  poetical  powers  on  scraps  of  paper  and  blank  leaves  of 
books. 

It  is  said  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  became  an  artist,  and 
at  twelve  a  poet.  The  early  «craps  of  his  poetry,  written 
between  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth  j'ear  have  been  published. 
They  are  songs,  ballads  and  'dramatic  poems,  rude,  sometimes 
and  unmelodious,  but  full  of  fine  thought  and  deep  and 
peculiar  feeling.  His  little  poem  called  "The  Tiger,"  has 
been  much  admired  by  poets  of  high  standing  for  the  vigor 
and  force  of  its  thoughts;  also  the  dramatic  poem  of  King 
Edward,  III.  contains  many  passages  of  high  merit. 

Though  Blake  lost  himself  a  little  in  the  enchantment  of 
song  be  did  not  neglect  to  make  himself  master  of  the  graver, 
nor  did  he  fail  to  practice  sketching  and  designing.  He 
was  always  at  work.  He  called  amusement,  idleness;  sight- 
seeing, vanity;  and  money-making,  the  ruin  of  all  high 
aspirations. 

The  day  was  given  to  the  graver,  by  which  he  earned 
enough  to  maintain  himself  His  evenings  were  devoted 
to  painting  and  poetry.  When  he  was  twenty-six  years 
old  he  married  a  young  woman  of  humWe  ocnnecfions, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  created  for  his  mate.  She  believed 
in  his  poetry  and  his  designs,  and  that  he  was  the  finest 
genius  ou  earth. 

About  this  time  he  commenced  that  series  of  works  which 
place  liis  name  with  those  men  of  genius  so  highly  honored 
by  his  country.  As  he  drew  the  figure  he  composed  the  song 
which  was  to  accompany  it,  his  wile  sitting  by  his  side  encour- 
aging and  praising. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  genius  weretbe  "Songs  of  Innocence," 
a  work  original  and  natural  and  of  high  merit,  both  in  jioetry 
and  painting.  It  con.'ists  of  seventy  .scenes,  presenting  images 
of  youth  and  manhood,  of  domestic  sadness  and  fireside  joy; 
the  gayety  of  life,  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  childhood. 
Every  scene  has  its  poetical  accompaniment. 


But  Blake's  works  were  looked  upon  coldly  by  the  world. 
A  few  only  esteemed  them  as  things  out  of  the  common  way. 
He  earned  a  little  fame,  but  no  money;  and  depended  for 
bread  upon  his  labors  with  the  graver.  This,  however, 
neither  cru.shed  his  spirit  nor  caused  him  to  follow  a  work 
more  in  the  way  of  the  world.  He  became  more  serious  and 
thoughtful,  avoided  companv  and  lived  more  like  a  hermit. 

He  livas  compelled  to  retire  to  worlds  of  his  own  creating, 
and  seek  in  fancied  visions  the  reality  of  what  dreaming  fancy 
painted.  Pictures  swimming  lefore  his  eyes  assumed  the 
stability  of  reality,  and  he  mistook  these  vivid  figures  of 
poets,  heroes  and  notables  of  centuries  past,  shaped  in  his 
imagination,  for  spirits,  and  painted  them.  To  his  friends 
he  intimated  that  his  designs  were  not  from  his  own  mind,  but 
copies  of  grand  works  revealed  to  him  in  visions. 

So,  living  in  a  world  of  his  own,  Blake  labored,  making 
many  elaborate  and  beautifully  colored  designs,  many  of  them 
as  mvsterious  and  unexplainable  as  they  are  beautiful.  To 
describe  the  conversation  which  Blake  held  in  prose  with 
demons,  in  verse  with  angels,  would  fill  columns,  and  hi.s 
sketches  of  visionary  visitors  would  fill  an  ordinary  gallery. 
That  all  this  was  real,  he  himself  most  sincerely  believed. 
The  most  propitious  time  for  those  spiritual  visitants  was 
from  nine  at  nightuntil  five  in  the  morning,  and  so  docile  were 
they  that  they  appeared  at  the  wish  of  his  friends.  Sometimes 
the  shape  he  wished  to  draw  was  slow  in  appearing,  and  he 
sat  with  his  paper  and  pencil  ready  his  eyes  idly  roaming  in 
vacancy,  until,  all  at  once,  the  vision  came  upon  him,  and  he 
began  work  like  one  possessed. 

He  was  requested  to  draw  the  likeness  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.     The  eye  of  Blake  sparkled.     He  loved  heroes. 

"William  Wallace!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  see  him  now — there, 
there.     How  noble  he  looks!     Reach  me  my  things !" 

Having  drawn  fir  some  time  with  the  same  care  of  hand 
and  steadiness  of  eye  as  if  a  living  sitter  bad  been  before  him, 
Blake  stopped  suddenly  and  said: 

"I  cannot  fini.-h  him,  Edward,  I.  has  stepped  in  between 
bim  and  me. " 

"That's  lucky."  said  his  fiicnd,  "for  I  want  the  portrajt 
of  Edward,  too," 

Blake  took  another  sheet  of  paper  and  .sketched  the  features 
of  the  Plantaa-enct,  upon  which  his  majesty  politely  vanished 
and  the  artist  finished  the  bead  of  Wallace. 

"And  pray,  sir,"  said  a  gentleman  who  heard  Blake's  friend 
tell  this  story,  "what  are  the  pictures  like?" 

The  answer  was,  "There  they  are,  both  hanging  framed  on 
the  wall  behind  you.     Judge  for  yourself" 

"I  looked,"  says  my  informant,  "and  saw  two  warlike  heads 
of  the  size  of  common  life.  That  of  Wallace  was  noble  and 
heroic;  that  of  Edward,  stern  and  bloody.  The  first  had  the 
front  of  a  god;  the  latter,  the  aspect  of  a  demon. 

"A  friend  of  Blake's,  observing  the  interest  that  Cunning- 
bani,  the  nulhor.  took  in  the  subject,  said:  "I  know  much 
about  Blake.  T  was  bis  companion  for  nine  years.  I  have 
sat  beside  biin  from  ten  at  night  till  three  in  the  morning, 
somolimes  ^lumberins  .sometimes  waking;  but  Blake  never 
slept.  He  sat  with  jjaper  and  pencil  drawing  portraits  of 
those  whom  I  most  desired  to  fee.  I  will  show  you  some  of 
bis  works.  Here,  observe  the  poetic  fervor  of  that  f;)ce;  it  is 
,  Pinder.  This  lovely  creature  is  Corinna.  This  lady  is  Lais. 
She  stepped  in  between  Blake  and  Corinna.  and  he  was  obliged 
to  paint  her  portrait  to  eet  her  away.  This  scoundrel  is  the 
ta  k  iiia-^ter  whom  Moses  slew  in  Egypt.  This,  the  head  of 
Herod."     And  so  drawing  after  drawing  was  produced. 
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"After  finishing  the  contents  of  his  portfolio,  the  gentleman 
produced  from  a  private  drawer  a  panel  on  which,"  sayg 
Cunningham,  "was  painted  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all.  It 
was  a  naked  figure,  with  a  strong  body  and  short  neck,  with 
burning  eyes  which  longed  for  moisture,  and  a  face  worthy  of 
a  murderer,  holding  a  bloody  cup  in  its  clawed  hands,  out  of 
which  it  seemed  eager  to  drink.  I  never  saw  shape  so  sti-ange, 
nor  did  I  ever  see  coloring  so  curiously  splendid — a  kind  of 
glistening  green  and  dusky  gold,  beautifully  varnished." 

"But  what  in  the  world  is  it?" 

"It  is  a  ghost  sir!  The  ghost  of  a  flea — a  spiritualization 
of  the  thing." 

"He  saw  this  vision  then?" 

"Yes,  he  drew  him  as  he  saw  him." 

Another  friend  of  Blake  calling  on  him  one  evening  found 
him.  as  usual,  bu.^y  at  work,  drawing  a  portrait.  He  looked 
and  drew  and  drew  and  looked,  yet  lo  living  soul  was 
visible. 

"Disturb  me  not,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "I  have  one 
sitting  to  me." 

"Sitting  to  you!  Where  is  he,  and  what  is  he?  I  see  no 
one." 

"But  I  see  him  sir!"  answered  Blake  haughtily,  "There  he 
is.  His  name  is  Lot.  You  may  read  of  him  in  the  scrip- 
tures.    He  is  sitting  for  his  portrait." 

And  so  Blake  continued  to  live  in  poverty,  and  almost 
unknown,  painting  his  wild  and  singular  pictures,  many  of 
which  are  now  classed  among  the  highest  works  of  art, 
particularly  his  twenty  one  pictures  illustrating  the  lite  of 
Job. 

His  method  of  coloring  was  a  secret  which  he  kept  to  him- 
self. He  believed  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision.  He 
was  chiefly  his  own  teacher.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  labor 
and  privation,  yet  he  lived  to  the  last  cheerful  and  contented. 
He  died  on  the  l-'th  of  August,  1S28,  without  any  visible 
pain.  His  wife  who  sat  watching  him  did  not  perceive  when 
he  ceased  breathing. 
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BY  J.    L.    BARFOOT. 


SOMETIMES  we  may  hear  remarks  made  by  persons  with 
the  utmost  levity  about  things  to  which  they  have  given 
perhaps  but  little  if  any  attention,  when  they  see  any  one 
engaged  in  pursuits  the  object  of  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand. A  young  man  of  our  community  was  lately  observed 
by  some  of  his  companions  closely  e.xamining  something  which 
to  him  was  evidently  an  object  of  deep  interest.  The  group 
of  young  men  supposed  there  was  something  undergoing 
examination  that  was  worth  seeing,  and  one  of  them  approach- 
ed him  cautiously  to  see  what  it  could  be  that  was  worthy  of 
so  much  attention. 

"Oh,  it's  only  a  bug!"  was  the  scornful  remark  of  the 
thoughtless  observer  to  his  equally  thoughtless  brethren. 

"Only  a  bug!"  may  seem  to  some  a  very  appropriate  way 
of  expressing  their  idea  of  the  insignificance  of  .such  a  tiny 
creature;  but  I  might  say  to  such  that  bugs  are  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  world.  The  literature  compiled  on  the 
subject  of  bugs  is  amazing;  and,  dear  reader,  it  is  interesting. 
It  would  interest  you  if  you  would  pay  proper  attention  to  it. 
Yes!  and  bugs  are  expensive,  too.  The  report  by  the  able 
entomologists  engaged  by  the  government  shows  that  two 


hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  annually  by  destructive  insects.  And  the  report 
goes  on  to  show  that  "If  the  people  of  this  country  would  only 
look  at  this  annual  depletion,  this  absolute  waste,  which  drags 
her  backward  in  the  race  with  the  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
they  might  see  the  necessity  of  taking  effectual  preventive 
measures  in  restraining  the  ravages  of  insects  with  care 
and  forethought,  based  on  the  observations  of  scientific 
men." 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  estimates  that  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  could  ba  saved  annually  by  taking  such 
steps  as  he  and  others  engaged  with  him  suggest.  Thus, from 
one  fourth  to  one  half  of  the  loss  to  the  people  could  be  pre- 
vented. 

Now,  to  bring  all  this  about,  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
bugs  is  necessary.  We  must  know  how  to  tell  the  difference 
between  a  bug  which  is  a  friend  to  man  and  that  which  is  a 
foe.  To  get  at  this  knowledge  we  must  do  as  the  young  man 
alluded  to  did:  we  must  observe  closely,  we  must  know  a  bug 
and  all  about  him. 

Those  very  articles  which  have  appeared  In  the  Instructor 
have  imparted  some  of  this  knowledge,  and  many  of  the  mcst 
interesting  things  which  can  be  told  about  bugs  have  been 
placed  on  record.  1  wonder  how  many  of  our  young  readers 
have  been  led  to  investigate  further  into  the  natural  history 
of  bugs  by  all  that  has  been  said?  Some  idea  may  bo  formed 
of  the  important  nature  of  the  articles  alluded  to  from  the 
fact  that  an  able  nalurali.st  who  only  read  one  article  remarked 
that  "if  all  our  people  readtho.se  articles  and  profited  by  them 
we  would  soon  lessen  our  destructive  insects." 

But  we  have  not  done  much  yet.  The  worst  of  it  is  there 
is  "do  royal  road"  to  knowledge  of  bugs.  It  is  like  any 
other  road,  it  has  to  be  traveled  over  slowly,  observantly, 
intelligently  and  persistently  if  we  would  know  what  there  is 
by  the  way. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  "coddling  moth"  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Silt  Like  City.  Now  every  apple  orchard  is  infested 
more  or  less.  Everybody  had  remedies  to  suggest.  The 
press  nobiy  did  its  w.?rk  to  arrest  further  attention;  but  the 
remedies  suggested  were  not  based  upon  a  correct  and  com- 
plete scientific  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  insect,  and 
they  failed  to  save  our  apples.  The  disgusting  insect  lives 
and  thrives  at  our  expense.  A  country  and  soil  eiven  to  us 
by  the  Lord,  in  which  the  apple  tree  grows  luxuriantly,  is 
made  a  desert,  practically,  so  far  as  apple  trees  are  concerned, 
because  the  "coddling  moth,"  just  as  naturally,  thrives  upon 
our  apples. 

Suppose,  now  that  the  year  is  ended,  we  begin  to  look  over 
the  back  numbers  of  the  iNSTRiTTdR  and  read  up  the  history 
of  insects,  and  then  use  our  influence  to  get  new  subscribers 
for  the  paper,  so  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  publisher 
to  get  some  suitable  wood-cuts  to  illustrate  and  describe  more 
accurately  the  various  insects  which  are  injuring  our  crops, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  recognize  an  enemy  when  we  .see  him, 
and  know  how  to  destroy  him.  Not  only  shall  we  have  that 
pleasure  which  invariably  attends  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
but  we  shall  also  have  the  profits  accruing  therefrom  by 
having  grain  which  the  weevil  shall  not  destroy,  corn 
which  will  keep,  and  fruit  which  will  not  peri.sh  through  our 
neglect. 


To  have  ideas  is  to  gather  fjower.s.    To  think  is  to  weave 
them  into  garlands. 
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Words  by  Fellowes. 
Majesikaly. 


Music  bv  "Iouwerth." 
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As  an  emblem  of  thy  passion, 
And  thy  victory  o'er  the  grave, 

We,  who  know  the  great  salvation, 
Are  baptized  beneath  the  wave. 
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Fearless  of  the  world's  despising. 
We  the  ancient  path  pursue, 

Buried  with  our  Lord,  and  rising 
To  a  life  divinely  new. 
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HIS   YOUTH. 

His  coat  was  too  thick  and  his  cap  was  too  thin. 
He  couldn't  be  quiet,  he  hated  a  din; 
He  hated  to  write,  and  he  hated  to  read, 
He  was  certainly  very  much  injured,  indeed; 
He  must  study  and  work  over  books  he  detested. 
His  parents  were  strict,  and  he  never  was  rested; 
He  knew  he  was  wretched  as  wretched  could  be. 
There  was  no  one  so  wretchedly  wretched  as  he. 

HIS   MATURITY. 

His  farm  was  too  small  and  his  taxes  too  big, 
He  was  selfish  and  lazy,  and  cross  as  a  pig; 
His  wife  was  too  silly,  his  children  too  rude; 
And  just  because  he  was  uncommonly  good. 
He  never  had  money  enough  or  to  spare, 
He  had  nothing  at  all  fit  to  eat  or  to  wear; 
He  knew  he  was  wretched  as  wretched  could  be. 
There  was  no  one  so  wretchedly  wretched  as  he. 

HIS    OLD  AGE. 

He  finds  he  has  sorrows  more  deep  than  his  fears, 
He  grumbles  to  think  he  has  grumbled  for  years; 
He  grumbles  to  think  he  has  grumbled  away 
His  home  and  his  fortune,  his  life's  little  day. 
But,  alas  I  't  is  too  late— it  is  no  use  to  say 
That  his  eyes  are  too  dim,  and  his  hair  is  too  gray. 
He  knows  he  is  wretched  as  wretched  can  be, 
There  is  no  one  more  wretchedly  wretched  than  he. 


Erratum. — la  No.  22  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Instructor  a  typographical  error  occurred  in  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  article  entitled  "Trayels  in  India."  In 
alluding  to  the  cost  for  carrying  freight  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi  it  should  read  "five  rupees  four  annas,"  instead  of 
"five  hundred  and  seventy -four  rupees  per  'maund.'  " 


We  often  wrong  ourselves,  but  we  soon  forgive  ourselves 
these  wrongs,  and  they  do  not  at  all  lessen  our  love  to  our- 
selves; and  in  like  manner  we  should  forgive  and  love  our 
neighbors. 
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